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'Sex Differentiation in the Sense of Time,' by Professor Robert 
MacDougall; 'Some Psychological Aspects of Success,' by Brother 
Chrysostom; 'Early American Psychology,' by Professor I. Wood- 
bridge Riley. 

At the regular business meeting the following officers for the 
year 1906 were elected : President, Professor James Rowland Angell, 
University of Chicago; Members of the Council, Professor Mary 
Whiton Calkins, Wellesley College, and Professor C. E. Seashore, 
University of Iowa. 

The following new members were elected : Dr. Elizabeth Kemper 
Adams, Smith College; Professor Bird Thomas Baldwin, "West 
Chester Normal School, West Chester, Pa.; Dr. J. Carleton Bell, 
Wellesley College; Mr. Edward Herbert Cameron, Yale University; 
Mr. Donald John Cowling, Yale University; Dr. Kate Gordon, Mt. 
Holyoke College; Professor Edmund B. Huey, Western University 
of Pennsylvania ; Professor Charles Hughes Johnston, State Normal 
School, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Dr. Irving King, Pratt Institute; Dr. 
Adolf Meyer, New York State Pathological Institute; Dr. Naomi 
Norsworthy, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. James 
P. Porter, Clark College ; Dr. Morton Prince, Tufts College Medical 
School; Miss Margaret S. Pritchard, Philadelphia Normal School; 
Dr. James Putnam, Harvard Medical School; Dr. Eleanor Harris 
Rowland, Mt. Holyoke College ; Professor Henry A. Ruger, Colorado 
College; Dr. Boris Sidis, Brookline, Mass.; Dr. Theodate L. Smith, 
Clark University; Professor Edward G. Spaulding, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Professor Herman Campbell Stevens, University of Wash- 
ington; Professor Herbert Stotesbury, Temple College, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of Columbia University to 
hold the next annual meeting in New York, in affiliation with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the 
American Society of Naturalists. 

Vivian A. C. Henmon. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Ueber Musikalische Einfuhlung. H. Liebeck. Zeitschrift fur Philos- 
ophic und Philosophische Kritik, Band 127, Heft 1. Pp. 1-18. 
This article is a further addition to the rapidly growing literature on 
the subject of Einfuhlung, or esthetic sympathy. Its aim is the examina- 
tion of Einfuhlung as it occurs in music and the application of the results 
of this investigation to the general problem. The author holds that music 
gives us a more or less definite picture of our own feeling life uninfluenced 
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by the accidents of real life, and hence in a kind of ideal purity. Music 
thus becomes for us an idealized analogon personalitatis, — a favorite term 
with this author. These feelings are not aroused in their full reality, 
though this may sometimes happen. But in the esthetic experience music 
presents us with images of feelings; these pictured feelings do not lead 
to action or willing. The feelings in question may be those with which 
we are familiar, though many namable ones, such as envy, jealousy, 
embarrassment, etc., can not be produced, and others for which we have 
no names may be brought about. 

Music expresses not simply the dynamic side of feeling, changes in 
intensity, etc., but feelings which are qualitatively different; and this is 
not merely by virtue of the association of tones and their relations with 
form qualities : it can arouse them directly. 

In every perception there are two moments, one subjective, viz., the 
feeling tone of the perception; the other objective, its cognitive aspect. 
In esthetic as opposed to other perceptions these two are approximately in 
equilibrium. This is closest in the perception of a human personality: 
feeling and objective qualities are combined in one object. The esthetic 
object is analogous to this and is thus something which is felt to be akin 
to ourselves, something which we can enter into, in short, something in 
whose presence we experience this Einfuhlung. 

If I understand the author's meaning aright, there is first what might 
be described in the language of Professor Santayana and Dr. Thomas 
Brown as ' the objectification ' of the feelings which the object arouses, 
except for the fact that the feelings are still thought of as feelings and 
not as qualities. These objectified feelings are united with the qualities 
of the object and seem to belong to it, to be its feelings. Hence it 
becomes a quasi-conscious being, and this allows us to enter into sympathy 
with it or even to identify ourselves with it. All of which may be true 
sometimes, but as Mr. Wernaer has recently pointed out in the same 
journal, it does not describe all esthetic experiences or even those that 
are most frequent. 

Music, as we have seen, is endowed with the power (or so our author 
maintains) of picturing for us certain feelings. Other arts can do this 
only indirectly, through the medium of objects and ideas of objects: 
music does it directly. With other arts there is a fourfold process, sensa- 
tion, perception of an object, feeling on occasion of this perception, 
Stimmung. In music the second member of this series is omitted, the 
feelings are pictured directly. This can be accomplished in a measure, 
though very imperfectly, in combinations of pure line and color. And 
music may employ discursive relations, but in general it produces its 
effect through intuitive relations, and the other arts work through dis- 
cursive relations. We can get at the spirit of a painting or poem only 
after getting its various parts, just as we know an object only after get- 
ting its various qualities and relations; only after these latter processes 
have occurred can we really become intuitively aware of the object, while 
the spirit of music is intuitively grasped from the beginning. 

The author maintains that Schopenhauer's distinction, on metaphysical 
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grounds, between music and the other arts is unnecessary and also too 
subjective. In all arts the essential thing is that the natural object no 
longer seems to belong to a strange world. This has a metaphysical 
ground, which is the same for all arts. Music is peculiar simply in the 
degree of immediacy with which this effect is produced. 

The article closes with a brief discussion of the qualities which con- 
stitute a musical as distinguished from an unmusical nature in man. 
The possession of the audible or motor type of imagination is the first 
of these. To this must be added the capacity to represent the world of 
feeling in an immediate pictorial manner by means of tones, and also the 
need of overcoming in this way the duality and opposition of appearance 
and nature. The article is by no means easy to interpret. The author's 
style is none of the clearest and some of his positions would have been 
improved by further exposition. The whole thesis that feelings can be 
really pictured seems to the reviewer to demand further analysis and 
justification. Adam Leeoy Jones. 

Princeton University. 

The Practical Deductions of the Theory of Knowledge. D. H. Mac- 

Gregor. International Journal of Ethics, January, 1906. Pp. 204r- 

227. 

The ' practical deductions ' here discussed relate to the assumption of 
teleology and the consequent optimism; the theory of knowledge presup- 
posed is that of Professor Ward's ' Naturalism and Agnosticism,' which 
has for its main position " the substitution of the ' duality of matter and 
spirit ' for the ' dualism ' of science and common sense." 

Mr. MacGregor first deals with the presuppositions of teleology, finding 
them summed up in a certain coincidence between nature and thought, 
which in turn implies dualism, or at least the absence of necessary 
agreement. "In order that there may be a teleological interpretation, 
processes must coincide which are inherently distinct. But idealism does 
not grant the distinctness of thought and nature. According to it, these 
two in inseparable union constitute reality. But we may not condition 
reality" (p. 209). "We are entitled, therefore, when we see the demon- 
stration of this unity by the idealists, to take them at their word; and, 
since the twin poles of the magnet are quoted as analogous to the rela- 
tion of thought and nature, to ask whether it would be allowable to treat 
the positive and the negative poles as teleologically adapted. It belongs 
to the nature of the case. They could not exist otherwise than as they 
do. There is no contingency, but inherent and thoroughgoing interde- 
pendence between them." 

After thus disposing of ' formal ' teleology, the author addresses him- 
self to the assumption of a more concrete teleology expressed in the phrase 
that ' nature is amenable to human ends.' He points out the want of 
logical connection between the two kinds of teleology. The latter, in so 
far as it is demonstrable and has real significance, is not so much a matter 
of epistemology as of ethics. The argument at this point is, however, of 
such a nature as not readily to admit of summary statement. Suffice it 



